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had failed for the present, and doubting whether Catiline
would ever prove a useful instrument, withdrew their support
from him. But Catiline refused to give in, and resolved to
proceed at his own risk. Defeated once more at the consular
election in 63 B. c., he appealed to a band of political adven-
turers like himself, and began a vigorous propaganda at Rome
in favour of anarchy. At the same time he enrolled sup-
porters in Etruria among Sulla's veterans, some of whom had.
already lost their allotments by extravagance, while others
welcomed any adventure that promised them gain.

Catiline's plan was to raise the standard of revolt simul-
taneously at Rome and in Etruria. His partisans in Rome
were to begin a massacre of magistrates and senators, to set
fire to the city, and to seize control, while Sulla's veterans
were to march from Etruria, take the city, and organize the
new government. The discovery of the conspiracy was due
to the vigorous action of Cicero. Catiline was forced to leave
Rome prematurely, in order to form his army. The other
ringleaders were arrested at Rome and executed without
trial, on the proposal of Cato the younger, supported by
Cicero and approved by the Senate. Catiline's small army
was defeated, and he himself fell in the battle.

Thus the schemes of the democrats had miscarried. Pom-
pey's return was imminent, and it was generally believed
that he would return as dictator. To the great surprise of
Rome, however, he entered the city at the end of 62 B. c.
as a private citizen and without an army. What motives
induced him to disband his soldiers is uncertain. He was
excessively ambitious ; he was bound by the promises he had
given to the soldiers; he was anxious to get legal sanction
for his settlement of the East, where he had formed two new
provinces, Syria and Bithynia with Pontus, and also a number
of new tributary kingdoms. He could easily have gained all
his objects, by doing what he had done more than once
already, and appearing in Italy at the head of an army. But
for once he preferred to set an example of strict conformity
to the law. Possibly he was convinced of his own irresistible
authority and of the support which his disbanded men would
give him. Possibly he compared his own position favourably
with that of Sulla, when the proscription was over and the
dictator had laid down his office. At any rate he was grievously
disappointed. Both parties at Rome were his enemies,